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[Bedouin Robbers. ] 


Freedom’s fierce unconquered child, 

The Bedouin robber, nursling of the wild. 

With whirlwind speed he guides his vagrant band, 

Fire-eyed and tawny as their subject sand : 

On foum-bossed steeds impetuous all advance ; 

Whirl the bright sabre, couch the quivering lance ; 

Or, grasping, ruthless, in the savage chase, 

The belt-slung carbine, the spike-armed mace, 

Ardent for plunder, emulate the wind, 

Scour the lone level, spurn the worid behind ; 

While the dense dust-cloud rears his giant form, 

And, rolled in spires, reveals the threatening storm.” 

Grant's ‘ Arabia? 
In the ‘ Penny Magazine,’ No. 141, an account was 
given of the principle and practice of the Bedouin Arabs 
in their depredations upon travellers and caravans. 
‘This was only one branch of the extensive subject of Arab 
depredation. Our former statement tended to show 
how true it was that the Bedouin’s hand was against 
every man, and every man’s hand against him. But 
it is no less true that the Bedouin’s own right hand is 
against his left hand, and his left hand against his 
right. Among them 
« —__.__The natural bond 
Of brotherhood is sever’d as the flax 
That falls asunder at the touch of fire.” 


Their depredations against each other are con- 
Vou, IV 





ducted on a more organized system, actively in furce, 
than is witnessed in their attacks on caravans and 


travellers. It is a mistake to consider the Arabian 
tribes as leagued together in war against all that is 
beyond the pale of their own barbarism. They war, 
but are not leagued in war. There is no union among 
them. The country is to be viewed as a vast desert ap- 
portioned amongst distinct tribes continually at strife 
with each other, and continually exposed to each other's 
depredations. And this state of things has continued 
so long, that the whole matter of mutual depredation 
has become a subject of definite regulations, which, by 
heightening the adventure of the business, and diversi- 
fying the possible results and contingencies, make it a 
sort of game in which no one suffers disgrace but the 
loser. 

As we are less able to speak from personal obser- 
vation on this than the former branch of the subject, we 
shall claim the assistance of Burckhardt’s ‘ Notes on 
the Bedouins,’ in so much of the present article as 
refers to their depredations on one another. It may be 
well, however, to remind the reader that there is no 
form of robbery or theft which a Bedouin considers 
disgraceful. ‘The attempt to plunder one another is 
considered a fair and honourable undertaking even by 
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him ‘whose property is the object, and who exerts 
himself to defeat it, and to turn it to the best account 
for himself that he can. In fact, no discredit attaches 
to robbery under any circumstances, or upon any person, 
except when it is committed by an Arab upon one who 
is actually in his tent. Robberies by Arabs upon their 
ieighbours, in their own camps, and upon their own 
tribe, are of continual occurrence, nor does such an act 
leave any stain upon the character of a Bedouin ; but 
neither do they add much to his glory, which must be 
chiefly won by robbing his own enemies or the enemies 
of his tribe; and these are almost identical terms, for 
an individual difference very commonly ends in a mis- 
understanding between tribes, 

If an Arab intends to go on a predatory excursion, 
he takes with him a degen friends who all clothe them- 
selves in rags, in order that, if they should be captured, 
they may have a chanee of being unknown, and their 
ransom proportioned to their apparent condition in life. 
This trick has grown sa stale, however, that it seldom 
avails, unless under peculiar cireumstances. Each man 
takes a little flour, some salt, and a small skin of 
water, and thus slenderly provided they often make 
journeys of eight days from their own camp. When 
they arrive about evening at the camp against which 
their enterprise is directed, three of the most daring of 
the robbers are dispatched towards the tents, at which 
they take eare to arrive about midnight, a time when 
most Arabs are asleep. The others are to await their 
return withia a short distance of the eamp. Hach of 
the three principal actors has an allotted department 
of duty ta perform. One of them, called the Mostam- 
beh, gets behind the tent that js to be robbed, and 
endeavours to attract the attentian of the nearest 
watch-dogs, When he has suceeeded, they immediately 
assail him, on which he takes to his heels, and the dogs 
pursue him te a great distance, The premises being 
thus left unprotected, anather af the three, who is em- 
phatically styled the haramé or * yobher,” advances 
towards the camels, and cutting the cards w eonfine 
their legs, makes them rise fram their knees. An un- 
loaded camel always rises and walks ahout without 
making the least noise. The 4arami then leads ane of 
the she camels out of the camp, and the others always 
follow of their own aceord, Meanwhile the third ef 
the adventurers (called kayde) stands at the door of 
the tent with a club ready to knock down any one that 
comes out. As soon as the harami has performed his 
duty, the other joins him in driving off the prey. When 
they have got toa little distance, each of them seizes 
one of the strongest camels by the tail, which they pull 
with all their might. This causes the beasts to set off 
at a gallop, dragging the men along with them, and 
followed by the other camels at the same pace, till they 
arrive at the place where the other men are waiting ; 
then, leaving the camels with them, they hasten to relieve 
the mostambeh from the dogs. As many as fifty camels 
are often stolen in this manner without any alarm 
having been given, The robbers reach home by 
forced marches, travelling night and day, and in the 
ultimate division of the spoil, the chief of the party and 
the three principal performers get an extra portion. 

In an adventure of this daring character it sometimes 
happens that one or more of the robbers are surrounded 
and seized; and the treatment to which they are then 
subjected furnishes illustrations of some of those very 
peculiar usages which, like their conventional hospitality, 
seem to have been devised to avert that utter desolation 
atid the entire disruption of every national bond which 
must have resulted from the unmitigated operation of 
the system on which they live. Immemorial custom 
has established the usage in the desert, that if any per- 
son who is in actual danger from another can touch '@ 
third person, or any inanimate thing which he ‘has in 
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his hands, or with which he is in contact, or that if he 
can but touch him so indirectly as by spitting upon him, 
ot throwing a stone at him, at the same time exclaiming 
Ana dakheilak! “1 am thy protected!” that person is 
bound by every principle of henour to grant him the 
protection he demands. A robber who has been cap- 
tured is naturally always on the watch for an opportunity 
of taking the benefit of this regulation; and the captor 
is equally anxious to deprive him of the advantage, 
The result is curious. The prisoner is compelled by 
blows, if words fail, to renounce his right to claim this 
protection. ‘ But this renunciation is only valid during 
the day in which it is made, and he is therefore obliged 
during every day of his detention, to repeat the re- 
nunciation to every one who enters the tent in which he 
is confiaed. ‘Phe object of his detention is to extract 
the highest possible ransom from him, For this pur- 
pose, as well as for his safe eustody, and ta prevent his 
opportunities of claiming protection, a grave two feet 
deep is dug in the tent in which he is laid with his feet 
chained to the ground, his hands tied, and his hair fas- 
tened to stakes on each side of his head, This grave 
is crossed with poles, upon which are heaped all sorts 
of heayy goods, leaving only a small opening over the 
robber's faee. ‘The food he receives is barely sufficient 
to keep life ia him. His perseverance in concealing 
his name, if he is of a wealthy family, and in pleading 
erty, sametimes prolongs his confinement in this way 
‘Fas much as six months; after which the ea gets 
tired, and lets him go an comparatively moderate terms. 
The imprisanment seldom lasts se long as this however. 
He is also liberated on easy terms, er even without any 
ransom, if his life seems sodenmeres by imprisanment ; 
for if the man dies in fetters, h blond fe considered to 
rest on the head ef the eaptor. The man sometimes 
contriyes te himself his grave, and 


eseape to a nei tent, fram the awner of which 
he ¢laims . , Occasionally he abtains this 
advantage by cantriving from his hale te spit on some 
person whose proteetion he has not renounced ; or if 
a child happens to give him a morsel of bread, he is en- 
titled to claim the privilege of having eaten with his 
liberator. Sometimes he is recognised, aad is ebliged 
ta give up all his cattle and movableg as a ransom. 
His friend de not fail to exert theniselves to the utmost 
in effecting the liberation of the captured robber, either 
by force, or by the numerous ingenious contrivances 
which form almost the only channel through which the 
Bedouins have opportunity to manifest the talent and 
ingenuity with which they are as amply endowed as 
any nation under heaven. 

A verycommon method of relieving the captured 
robber from his grave is that one of his relations, com- 
monly his mother or sister, goes to the camp in which he 
is confined, and is received into one of the tents in the 
privileged character of a guest. Having ascertained 
in what tent her relation is confined, she takes an op- 
portunity to introduce herself at night with a ball of 
thread in her hand, and approaching the pit manages 
to put one end of the thread into his mouth, or fastens 
it to his foot, and then retires, winding off the thread as 
she goes. She proceeds to some neighbouring tent, 
and awakening the owner applies the thread to his 
bosom, and says, “Look on me, by the love thou 
bearest to God and thy own self, this is under thy pro- 
tection.” The Arab then arises, and taking the thread 
in his hand follows the clue until it guides him to the 
tent in which the harami is confined. He awakes the 
owner, and, showing him the thread, declares that he 
has become the protector of the captive. The captor 
readily acquiesces. The fetters of the robber are taken 
off, the thongs which tied his hair are cut with a knife, 
he is drawn forth from his grave, and, after having 
been entertained as a newly-arrived guest by the man 
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whose prisoner he just before was, he is allowed to de- 
part in safety. 

As this article has turned much on the habits and 
feelings of the Arabs in an aggressive attitude, we may 
subjoin here a few other particulars bearing on the 
same subject, and derived more exclusively from our 
own sources of informaticn. 

The late Lieutenant-Colonel Robert Taylor, the 
British resident at Bagdad, allowed the writer of this 
article to transcribe from his journals an account of an 
adventure with a party of Arabs on the Tigris, which 
seemed to us to afford an interesting illustration of 
their habits and feelings, while at the same time it 
shows the impression made upon them when, for the 
first time in their lives, they felt themselves in the pre- 
sence of a disciplined force. The circumstance occurred 
in April, 1829, when Colonel (then Major) Taylor was 
proceeding from Bussorah up the Tigris to Bagdad, in 
the territory occupied by the Beni Lam Arabs, the 
parties immediately concerned belonging to the Cheab 
division of that great tribe :— 

“ About noon,,a little above Seyayud, our leading 
trackers were attacked by the inhabitants of one of the 
reed huts on the eastern bank. After a short skirmish 
they were allowed to pass on; but in the meantime 
the Arabs assembled in force, and arming themselves 
with lances, matchlocks, and swords, as best they could, 
commenced their war-dance, waiting till the trackers of 
the yacht itself should come up to them. These were 
now furiously assailed in their turn, and it became ab- 
solutely necessary to take measures to prevent the loss 
of lives; for if one of the Arabs had fallen it would 
have been the cause of annoyance to every subsequent 
boat, whose trackers would have been exposed, until 
the affair had been compounded by a heavy blood- 
fine. 

“A three-pounder was therefore loaded, and fired 
over their heads from the yacht, with a volley or two of 
small arms from a party of the guard. A few of the 
shot from the Arabs themselves came across the yacht, 
and a spear fell short of it. On the discharge from the 
vessel they retired and dispersed ; and the women began 
to strike the huts and remove the property belonging 
to them, an operation which they usually perform in 
an amazingly short time. The trackers of the yacht in 
the meantime began to pursue their way; and the 
Arabs appearing to interpret this as an indication of 
fear, reassembled and began again their war-song and 
dance, waiting for the arrival of the boats that remained 
astern. On perceiving their intentions, the yacht was 
dropped abreast of them, and its guns pointed against 
them ; and the sepoys, being landed, advanced against 
the thickest of their mass. The advantages of disei- 
pline were then fully manifested in the quick and or- 
derly march of a small body of sepoys against the large 
force of disorderly and infuriated barbarians which had 
by this time been drawn together. The Cheabs were 
sensible of the difference, which must have struck them 
the more forcibly when they compared the unity of 
movement and purpose in the little band with the dis- 
orderly rabble of Turks and Arab trackers and re- 
tainers from the boats which came up in the rear and 
on the flanks of the sepoys. Without condescending to 
notice or make any account of the former, although 
many of them were fiercely armed, they called out to 
the latter to stop, as they did not wish to pursue the 
quarrel any further. A halt was then ordered, and an 
inquiry instituted as to the cause of the original assault. 
It then appeared that two of our men were in fault in 
the first instance, and that one of the local Arabs had 
been severely wounded. ‘The men of the accused class 
were then made to pass in review before the wounded 
Arab, but he failed to identify the offenders. One of 
our men, however, having been caught in the act of 
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theft during the confusion of the quarrel, was sum- 
marily punished in the presence of our late assailants, 
and a suitable present was given to the man who had 
been wounded. 

“This attempt to do justice was attended with the 
most pleasing effects; harmony and good feeling were 
immediately restored. The women and property came 
back, the reed-huts re-appeared, presents were offered 
us in every direction, and every hospitality in their 
power to afford was tendered to us; but we pleaded 
press of time, and pursued our course. The next 
morning, however, a few of the poor but grateful people 
followed to the yacht, many miles from their huts, in a 
frail boat, with a present of milk and sour curds, and 
wished us a pleasant journey.” 

Trifles affect these people strongly. Colonel Taylor 
illustrates this by a little incident which occurred on 
the same occasion, when the party were about to leave, 
after the difference had been composed :—“ A gentle- 
man of our party advanced to meet the proffered hand 
of an Arab, which, in consequence of his right hand 
being occupied by a gun, he attempted to do with his 
left. The Arab hesitated in disappointment. The 
gentleman, feeling that something was wrong, shifted 
the gun and offered the proper palm. The Arab’s eye 
brightened in an instant, and he ratified the exchange 
with gratification and respect.” 

A short notice of the arms of the Bedouins will very 
suitably conclude this article. 

Fire-arms are now rather common among them, and 
are generally worn slung tothe back. They are of very 
coarse workmanship in general; but wealthy persons 
have them of considerable elegance, inlaid with ivory and 
otherwise ornamented. Good pieces are distinguished 
by particular names, and descend as an entailed property 
from father to son. The Bedouin is usually expert 
in the use of it, and takes a surer aim than would be 
readily thought possible with so clumsy a weapon. The 
most common and characteristic arms of the Arabs are 
their lances. They are of two sorts, one of wood, and the 
other a strong reed with many joints, The latter are pre- 
ferred, as being the lightest. This weapon has usually a 
point of iron or steel at each end, that at the bottom 
being chiefly used to stick the lance in the ground when 
not in use, The proper blade is never less than a foot 
long, and is variously formed in different parts. This 
weapon is often without any ornament, but sometimes 
the handle is decorated with small nails and rings, and 
there are often one or two balls or tufis of ostrich fea- 
thers fixed at the head below the blade. It is usually 
rather more than ten feet Jong; but there is another 
used as a halbert by men on foot, and which differs 
little from this except in being shorter. Almost every 
Bedouin wears a sabre on all occasions, even when he 
goes to sip coffee in a neighbour's tent. The blades 
are seldom of good quality. Every Bedouin also wears 
in his girdle the long curved knife or dagger repre- 
sented in our cut, and. which, besides being employed - 
as a weapon, is abundantly in use as a cutting instru- 
ment on all common oceasions—like the clasp-knife of 
a sailor. It is worn obliquely before the body, the 
handle towards the left side, with the point upwards. 
Clubs or maces between two and three feet long are 
much in use, both. by those on horseback and on foot 
when not armed with the lance. These formidable 
weapons are occasionally of iron; but more usually of 
wood loaded with iron at the end, and sometimes wholly 
of heavy wood, or only studded with iron spikes at the 
head. Shepherds in attending flocks at a distance from 
the camps usually prefer the shorter lance, and also 
use a sling, which they employ with much dexterity in 
throwing stones as large as a man’s fist. As instru- 
ments of defence they have shields, generally round, 
and from a foot to eighteen inches in diameter. They 
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are commonly either of metal, hard wood, or from the 
hide of the buffalo, wild ox, or hippopotamus. They 
have generally a point in the centre, and are frequently 
earved and embossed. Those of wood or metal are 
generally covered with leather. Coats of mail are still 
partially used. One sort covers the whole body like a 
gown, from the elbows over the shoulders down to the 
kuees; the other covers the body only to the waist, the 
arms, from the elhows downwards, being covered with 
two pieces of steel, fitting into each other, with iron 
fingers. This equipment is completed by an iron cap, 
which is rarely if ever decorated with feathers, This 
defensive armour is only used in regular warfare, and 
then to no great extent. 

Our miscellaneous wood-cut represents the spear ; 
the common dagger, in and also out of its sheath ; the 
head of a lance ; the case for cartridges, which is worn 
suspended across the breast, and to which is attached 
a small horn for priming ; a larger powder-horn; a 
common tobacco-pipe; and the wooden box in which 
coffee is carried. 


[ Arms, &e., of the Bedouin Arabs. ] 


MECHANICS’ INSTITUTES. 


Apvawtagrs or Instruction 1x Arts appLicaniE TO Manv- 
FACTURES. 
(Concluded from No. 238.) 


Some of our artisans are engaged in occupations in 
which a knowledge of botany and perspective is de- 
sirable. Mr. Crabb, of Shoe-lane, Fleet-street, a 
muwafacturer of fancy papers for rooms, confesses the 
great superiority of the French papers, which afford 
proof of the designer having carefully studied and 
beeome familiar with the rules of perspective. In accu- 
ravy of outline, and for spirit and truth in the figures, 
the productions of the French artist are much beyond 
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what would be accomplished for the same purpose in 
this country. But the talent of the artist would he 
nearly thrown away if he were not seconded by the 
taste and intelligence of the workman. Mr. Crabb 
says,—‘‘ In the designs for a French landscape paper, 
the aérial perspective is usually beautifully attended to 
in the printing; and unless the journeyman had the 
subject familiar in his mind, he could not execute the 
work with the freedom with which it is evidently done, 
For instance, I expect that this colour, which here 
represents a cloud of dust, is put on in a body with a 
brush, and then softened ard made to assume .rs 
present form with a sponge. This is the journeyman’s 
own act, and he must have been instructed how to 
convey the idea, or he could not do it, especially in the 
distant foliage, where the same plan is pursued with 
beautiful effect.” The English room-papers frequently 
exhibit an ignorance of botany: according to Mr. Crabb, 
the leaves are often not those of the flower, which is an 
inaccuracy he never meets with in the French papers. 
The colours are arranged upon some fixed principle by 
the French artisan, while in this country, not being 
sufficiently instructed, the workman labours more at 
random until he obtains the effect he wishes, and this 
may be as often wrong as right. 

French artisans are also generally better acquainted 
with anatomical proportions than the same class in 
England. ‘The former frequently make their own de- 
signs and models, and if not sufficiently instructed to 
do that, they are at all events enabled to finish works 
executed from the models of others with superior ac- 
curacy, while in England they would be spoiled by 
an injudicious finishing of the muscles, draperies, &c. 
The French workman is enabled to do these things, 
because the public institutions open to him better 
sources of instruction than the English workman has 
access to. 

We find in the ‘ Evidence’ some striking proofs of the 
advantages which an artisan may obtain by cultivating 
an acquaintance with the superior branches of kuow- 
ledge or art connected with his occupation. Mr. Har- 
rison, an eminent silk-manufacturer, said to the Com- 
mittee on Arts and Manufactures:—‘‘ We would 
willingly, at the present time, engage a man at a 
handsome salary, conversant with the principle of 
weaving, as a designer, and also to put the psltern 
upon paper.” Mr. Smith, of Sheffield, a partner in a 
house which expends about 1500/. a-year in models for 
stove-grates and fenders, would not hesitate to spend 
200/. or 300/. in a model for a grate if the pattern were 
protected. An individual who is a partner in the same 
firm, owes his introduction entirely to his ability as a de- 
signer. Messrs. Rundell and Bridge employed a genile- 
man to design for them to whom they paid a salary of 
500/. a-year, and supplied him with a house to live in ; 
and he was allowed besides to dedicate a portion of his 
time to his art for his own interest. In France it is in- 
variably the case that when a boy has acquired a certain 
ability in the arts of design, and has shown taste and 
genius, he is eagerly sought for by the leading houses ; 
and when he is of good moral conduct, he is commonly 
fortunate enough to be taken as a partner in the house. 
In the French silk-trade, the manufacturer who pro- 
duces the most elegant patterns for the season attracts 
the largest number of wholesale purchasers ; and hence 
talent is sought after with the utmost avidity, and, 
when discovered, warmly encouraged and rewarded. 
But even a slighter acquaintance with the higher 
principles of a workman’s daily operations are not to 
be disregarded. Mr. C. H. Smith, a sculptor of archi- 
tectural ornaments, stated to the Committee, that he 
always found those workmen who tould draw, if ever so 
little, were more useful than those who were totally 
unable to use a pencil; and he related the follo-ving cir- 
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cumstance in proof of this:—“I recently (he said) sent 
my foreman into Yorkshire with work ; on his arrival, he 
found difficulties arose which he had not {nor had I) an- 
ticipated ; but by letter to me, illustrated by his sketches, 
he explained all that I could wish for.” Of course, 
this individual was of much more value to his employer, 
and consequently received higher wages, than a man 
whose ignorance of drawing would have rendered him 
incompetent to proceed amid the difficulties which un- 
expectedly surrounded him. In this same business of 
sculptor of architectural ornaments, the departments 
which are purely mechanical, and depend upon ac- 
curacy rather than taste, are filled by ingenious common 
workmen, whose wages are higher than those of an 
unskilled labourer, from whom nothing more is required 
than the mere exertion of physical strength; but when 
men are employed on work nearly approaching to the 
fine arts, which requires more study and higher mental 
qualifications, of course the scale of remuneration is 
still more elevated. 

At this moment the ‘ Conservatoire des Arts et 
Metiers’ (the Mechanics’ Institute of Paris) is being 
re-organized ; and the necessity of our doing something 
to provide the means of instruction for our artisans 
in optics, chemistry, botany, drawing, &c., is fully 
demonstrated. It is quite evident also that great 
advantages and inducements are held out, even under 
present circumstances, to individuals who are wise 
enough to acquire proficiency in the higher depart- 
ments of their respective professions. In default of 
public institutions on a sufficiently extensive scale to 
develop the present necessities for instruction in the 
arts and sciences, we most earnestly advise every one to 
whom it is likely to be of advantage to resort, in a 
spirit of determined improvement, to the Mechanics’ 
Institutions. There the young artisan can acquire 
many of the elements of useful knowledge, and become 
acquainted with those principles of science which may 
advance the reputation of his art and greatly promote 
his own prosperity. 

We shall conclude this notice by giving, from the 
evidence of Charles Toplis, Esq., a vice-president of 
the London Mechanics’ Institute, and one of the 
directors of the Museum ef National Manufactures, 
1, Remarks on the general question of instructing 
artisans and manufacturers in the arts of design ; and, 
2, Some practical directions for applying this knowledge 
to manufactures :— 

Q. by the Commitiee.—“ How far do you consider a 
knowledge of the arts of design to be important to 
artisans and manufacturers ?”—* Whilst a knowledge | 
of the principles of mechanical science is indispensably | 
necessary to the successful execution of all works of | 
construction, and consequently to the engineer, the 
builder, the carpenter and the mechanist, it is an 
essential part of his education to acquire it; chemical 
science is not less imperatively called for by equally 
extensive classes of operative men in innumerable de- 
partments of manufacturing industry; but to a very 
large proportion of the individuals engaged in both 
branches, some practical skill in the arts of design is 
either absolutely needful, or would be eminently useful. 
All works of construction require to be preceded by 
a desigh on paper, or a proportional delineation, which 
is often to be done by the workman himself. Workmen 
in these branches must therefore be necessarily trained 
to the accurate use of drawing instruments, and their 
operations aré frequently much assisted when they can 
express their desigus by sketches made by the unguided 
hand. ‘Those workmen whose province it is to shape 
and give form to materials, are greatly aided in their 
operations when they can’ delineate the contours of the 
forms they wish to impart, or ean model ‘them in a/ 
yielding matter; and their taste is necessarily improved 
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in studying the selected forms set before. them for 
imitation during the course of their instruction in draw- 
ing or modelling, from which improvement their works 
must derive additional grace and effect. Many impor- 
tant branches of manufacture call for careful cultivation 
of the eye, for the purpose of arranging, assorting, and 
contrasting colours, which, as an affair of taste, calls 
for some portion of a painter’s education. Other 
branches subservient to the luxuries, and what may 
indeed be regarded as the imperative wants, of a-highly 
civilized society, demand superior skill in the delineation 
of landscape, and even in the drawing and modelling 
of the human form, and of other complex figures. As 
any of these operations are executed with a skill and 
tact to satisfy the chastened eye of the professed artist 
they give value and importance to the work which has 
received their impress, and enhance the gratification of 
the cultivated possessor of the commodity. Whatever 
partakes of the nature of ornament will only be‘appre- 
ciated in a refined age, as it is characterized by grace 
and elegance of design and by delicacy and precision of 
execution. But the accomplishment of these requisites 
implies long and careful training in the artist, to whom, 
during his unprofitable noviciate, it is essential that all 
facilities should be afforded at their minimum of ex- 
pense. When we consider the immense number of 
workmen and superintendents in this country to whose 
successful operations the principles of ‘science are es- 
sential; of skilled labourers, artisans, and handicrafts- 
men, to whom the arts of design and the elements of 
taste in the cultivated age of an opulent society ave of 
eminent, to many of vital, importanee ; when we reflect 
that from the knowledge and skill, and ingenuity, and 
taste, and labour of all these men combined, the couniry 
draws all which supplies the wants, conduces to the 
comforts, or ministers to the lugtiries of society, it would 
seem to be an object of nomean estimation to an en- 
lightened legislature to provide for the careful and 
adequate training, as far as public institutions can 
contribute, of every class of skilled labourers. The 
forination of schools of elementary science, of academies 
for the arts of design, and of museums for the collection 
of models of construction, of specimens of skilful work- 
manship, and of examples of tasteful design and grace- 
ful form, cannot fail to advance, in a conspictious 
degree, both the fine and useful arts of the. coantry. 
Our national greatness rests on the skilled industry of 
our people; it must be a part of sound domestic policy 
to foster, by every means within our reach, the talent 
which gives curteucy and importance to our indigenous 
products, and «draws within the vortex of British manu- 
facture the raw material of other climes, to be spread 
again over the world, enhanced in value by the labour, 
Skill, and taste of British artisans.” 

@.—“ Suppose that you have a master to teach de- 
sign, do you not think that it would be also‘ngeessary 
to have some person who should stand intémme@iately 
between the design and the fabric to which the design 
is to be applied, and show how the one is to be adapted 
to the other?” —“ Yes, certainly; I conceive that the 
elementary schools of designs would be of the same 
value for all; after they had made a certain progress 
in the schools, it would then be necessary to dranght 
them out into the particular department of manufacture 
which their inclination or their talent might lead them 
to; that then they would require express instruction in 
those particular branches ; for instance, in the porcelain 
manufacture it is requisite that a painter there should 
be able to paint landscape and other natural objects, 
perhaps to compose pictures, but at all events he should 
be able to copy a landscape or other representation 
accurately; but then the management of :the colours 
and other materials used in, the porcelain painting 
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derive from some master appointed for the purpose ; he 
would in fact have to undergo an apprenticeship in that 
particular art; but his previous preparation in the 
school of design would qualify him to attain the par- 
ticular technical application of his art in a com- 

ratively short time, so as to make his labours become 
profitable both to himself and his employers in that 
particular department. 

“ You laid down the principle, that having instructed 
the artisan to a certain extent in the general principles 
of design, you would then allow him to confine his 
attention to the particular branch of manufacture to 
which the design is applicable ?”—‘ Yes.” 

“ Have you ever turned your attention to the best 
mode of carrying that principle into effect ?”—‘ Were 
I to set about it, I should take a man perfectly con- 
versant with that branch of the business, and give him 
the pupils, and say, ‘ Now you take those pupils, and 
instruct them in all that is necessary for this particular 
department ;’ in the instance of porcelain he would say 
to him, ‘ You have been accustomed to use such and 
such colours, which are at Once obvious to your eye ; 
you know the colours you are going to apply to your 
picture by their appearance on the palette, and you 
know they will have the same effect to the eye which 
they have upon the palette: here you are going to en- 
counter a totally different principle; you are taking a 
colour which is totally different in appearance to what 
it will be when it has been subjected to the process of 
burning.’ This is perfectly new to the student; he then 
nas to be instructed in and shown what are these 
changes that take place in the colours in the operation 
of burning. This is a preliminary training which he 
must necessarily go through. Then there is the effect 
of different fluxes upon the colours, the effect of the dif- 
ferent combinations of colours, the quantity of flux that 
is necessary for one colour and is necessary for another 
that are to be exposed to the same degree of heat ; the 
colours that require different degrees of heat; and all 
these technical peculiarities must be taught to the 
general student of design, He is only qualified before 
he comes there by training of the eye and the hand ; his 

eye can measure forms and trace their contuurs, his 
hand can make the copy upon a plane surface of those 
forms. 

“ The instance you have given in the case of porcelain 
is an exemplification of the principle which would gene- 
rally apply to the adoption of design in manufactures, 
is it ?”—“Yes ; for ih the iron foundry, for instance, the 
student who had been taught to draw ornaments upon a 
flat surface, appropriate to that kind of material, would 
have to be taught, when he comes to apply himself to 
this particular branch, that all kinds of forms would not 
be admissible; they would not deliver from the sand ; 
he must have a peculiar knowledge of what will and 
what will not be manageable in the hands of the moul- 
der, and then he comes to a peculiar technical training. 
That is another instance, and I fancy it will be found 
generally to prevail all through.” 





MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS. 
Tue object of the present paper is to give some ac- 
count of the Origin and Progress of Municipal Cor- 
porations, which, in consequence of the recent changes 
in their constitution, are fitted to become again, as 
they have been in former times, amongst the most 
useful institutions of our country. 

The provincial cities, under the Roman Empire, en- 
joyed a municipal magistracy, and the right of internal 
regulation*. It is not certain whether these privileges 
were swept away amid the ruin and desolation which 
attended the fall of the overgrown fabric of Roman 
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power. Sismondi asserts that the Franks respected the 
municipal privileges which they found in the towns of 
the Roman provinces; but Mr. Hallam doubts the fact 
of their preservation ; although, as he says,—“ It would 
not have been repugnant perhaps to the spirit of the 
Frank and Gothie conquerors to have left them in pos- 
session of these privileges.” At all events there can be 
little doubt but that these ancient institutions were wholly 
swept away in the total dislocation which immediately 
followed the dismemberment of the empire founded by 
the genius of Charlemagne in the eighth century. The 
inhabitants of the towns had, for some time afterwards, 
little to record but their sufferings. Victims of every 
invasion,—pillaged in every war, whether domestic or 
foreign,—they were reduced tothe most deplorable con- 
dition. When the Saracens, the Hungarians, or the 
Normans, had burned any great town, a few unhappy 
beings assembled afresh among the ruins; but they 
existed in poverty and misery, without any local ad- 
ministration. In this age of social dissolution, the 
curie, or senates of the cities, and the assemblies of the 
burgesses had totally disappeared. The inhabitants were 
neither in a condition to claim or exercise their civil 
liberties. Education of some kind, property, leisure, 
and the courage which is sustained by the love of inde- 
pendence, were scarcely known; and it is not to be 
wondered at that men who were oppressed by want 
and tyranny, and never safe from the hostile grasp of 
foreign and domestic robbers, should cease to care 
about the privileges which are estimable only in a hap- 
pier state of society. There was not at this period a 
central authority sufficiently strong to protect the 
weak; and until this blessing was obtained, there was 
little hope of restoring the prosperity of the community 
by any local regulations enforced by subordinate au. 
thorities. 

We turn from the spectacle which these times present 
to the commencement of a happier period. The re- 
construction of society began. The dukes, counts, 
and prelates who divided the vast empire of Charle- 
magne among them, had built themselves strongholds, 
in which, along with the exercise of despotic sway over 
their followers, courts of law were established. <A 
wretched population crowded for protection around 
these depositaries of power. Industry and ingenuity 
were slightly encouraged. The great feudal lords 
endeavoured to obtain for their own especial service a 
set of the same ‘ good artizans” as Charlemagne a 
hundred and fifty years before had commanded his 
judges to provide for each of his castles or royal abodes, 
viz., “* workmen in iron, gold, and silver; stone-cutters, 
turners, carpenters, armourers, engravers, washers ; 
brewers skilled in making mead, cider, and perry, and 
all other liquors fit to be drunk ; bakers, who likewise 
have the art of preparing millet for our use; net-makers, 
able to make every thing appertaining to the chase, 
and all other tradesmen whom it would be too long io 
enumerate.” ‘These artisaus were the absolute property 
of their lords, but their condition was necessarily more 
tolerable than that of the evitivators of the soil, as an 
artisan whose peculiar skil] gratified the taste and vanity 
of his superior would naturally be treated with more 
consideration than the rude peasant whose services 
were of no more value than those of his fellows. The 
artisans gradually assumed the character of a compact 
body, and thus perhaps enjoyed several immunities by 
usage before the date of those charters by which their 
privileges were sanctioned *. 

Here it is desirable to glance at the constitution 
of society at this time, and the movements which 
were the consequences of its peculiar organization. 
The social power was wielded by a set of men whose 
authority was absolute over their dependents, but was 
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il} defined as regarded each other. As each had the 
right of calling his followers into the field in support of 
his pretensions, a perpetual series of contests was main- 
tained. This was before the settlement of an indepen- 
dent central power ; but its establishment was a neces- 
sary consequence of the principles on which this private 
warfare was carried on. The contest could only end-in 
the recognition of the claims of the strongest party. 
At first the sovereign power was weak ; it had few pre- 
tensions, because it was still in the presence ef powerful 
opponents, This was a period fayourable to the de- 
velopment of personal liberty, 

Robertson imputes the establishment of chartered 
towns in France to the necessity which the sovereign 
felt himself under of counterbalancing the power of 
the great vassals who overawed the country; and that, 
as a consequence, privileges were conferred upon the 
towns situated within the royal domain, This is the 
view which Adam Smith adopts. “The lords (he says) 
despised the burghers. The burghers naturally hated 
and feared the lords, The king hated and feared them 
too; but though he might despise, he had no reason 
either to hate or fear the burghers. Mutual interest, 
therefore, disposed them to support the king, and the 
kiug to support them against the lords. They were the 
enemies of his enemies, and it was his interest to render 
them as secure and independent of those enemies as he 
coull. By granting them magistrates of their own, the 
privilege of making pye-laws for their own government, 
that of building walls for their own defence, and that 
of reducing all their inhabitants under a sort of military 
discipline, he gave them all the means of security and 
independency of the barons which it was in his power 
to bestow.” In support of this view it is remarked 
that those princes who were usually on the worst terms 
with their barons were most liberal in their concessions 
to the towns; as in the case of King John of England, 
and the Pringes ef the House of Svabia in Germany. 

Mr. Hallam deems it more natural te impute the 
cifranchisement and ingerperation of towns, hoth as 
respegts the king and the barons to their peguniary 
necessities: ** We could hardly doubt (he says) that 
their concessions were sold at the highest price, even if 
the existing charters did not exhibit the fullest proof 
of it,’ 

It is probable that the eauses whieh led to the en- 
franchisement of the towns were modified according te 
circumstances. When the sovereign was strong, and 
the vassals of the crawa w it would be very natural 
to change the terms of enfi isement inte a pecuniary 
demand instead of military service, 

The abbot af ~ oe relates that, paring to there 
being ne adequate at Laon, acts of robbery and 
raping were cantigually occurring, The clergy and 
pring inhabitants resolved in suacusenns to en- 
iranghise the and bind them in regulations 
calculated t@ promote the general security, The 
bishop was absent at the time, and, on his return, 
oppesed this pew institution; but, for money, he 
ultimately took the same oath as the other inh s, 
and the king confirmed the agreement. The bishop 
afterwards annulled the eharter, upon which he was 
murdered by the inhabitants, whe were driven to the 
act by § themselves again reduged to a stete of 
servitude. occurred 4, D, i1le*, 

In other eases oppression created resistance, and the 
oppressed conquered a portion of freedom. We fre- 

uently find that the commons, oppressed by the 
‘tions of their superiors, had recourse to arms, and 

d themselves in a general league, confirmed by 

o 1. One of these associations took place at Mans as 
e y as 1067, and though it did not produce any 
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charter of privileges, is a proof of the spirit to which 
ultimately the superior classes were obliged to submit. 
Several charters bear witness that this spirit pf 
resistance was justified by oppression. Louis Vit. 
(1137—1180) frequently deglayes the tyranny exercised. 
over the towns to be his motive for enfranghising 
them, M, Guizot says, “The emancipation of the 
commons in the eleventh century was the fruit of a 
real insurrection,—of a real war,—a war declared 
by the population of the towns against their lords, 
The first fact which we always meet with in such 
histories, is the rising of the townsmen, who arm them- 
selves with whatever falls in their way; the objects 
of the war are always the expulsion of the ministers of 
the feudal lord who come to exercise some extortion, 
and an attack upon the gastle. If the insurrection 
fails, what does the conqueror immediately do? He 
orders the destruction of the fortifications raised by the 
citizens, not only around their town, but around each 
house.” 

In the twelfth century almost every town had obtained 
a charter of privileges, These charters prove from 
what a low degree of freedom the inhabitants emerged. 
It was considered at. that period as a great right to 
be able to dispose of daughters in marriage without 
the consent of the lord ;—to leave property to children 
instead of the lord, Other rights of the commonest 
kind were regarded as yaluable privileges; and such 
in reality they were, as they formed the ground-work 
of that increased liberty and civilization which are 
enjoyed in the present day. ‘Phe newly-enfranchised 
towns were made eapable of possessing common pro- 
perty, and were allowed the use of a ¢ommon seal in 
token of the legitimacy of their rights. The occasions 
for demanding taxes of them were limited as well as 
the sum to be contributed; and these taxes were levied 
by officers whom they had themselves elected. The 
duty of taking up arms on their lord’s behalf was 
greatly abridged ; and the towns being exempted from 
the jurisdigtion of the royal and territorial judges, the 
laws and ¢eustoms on whieh their welfare depended 
were administered and enforged by magistrates, who 
were either entirely of their own selection, or with 
some comparatively unimportant participation which the 
lord claimed in thelr choice. Their charters enabled 
them to form special rules, or bye-laws, for the manage- 
ment of their own affairs. 

It is worth while to refleet for a moment how greatly 
the progress of civilization has been indebted to com- 
merce and the useful arts, They were the t in- 
fluences which eontributed, perhaps more any 
other cause, to the overthrow of feudal power, 
commerce and manufactures existed in the rudest state, 


and exercised little influence on life, the feudal lord 
distributed the of his lands to a erowd of 
retainers: he had ne other mode of git. But 


during the contests for supremae 
amang the lerds, some few privileges granted to the 
towns had their share in stimulating the ingenuity and 
industry of their inhabitants. The | baron, instead 
ef egpreding bbs peatane on so many idlers and military 
eotounan @ taste for the eamforts — om 
merce art were oriely introducing. e 
same time the individuality ef the feudal system was 
breaking up, and the growing influence of the sovereign 
occasionally attracted the lords within the compara- 
tively splendid sphere of a court. The contest for 
supremacy was at length given up, and the lords 
began to vie with each other in their own personal 
magnificence and that of their retinue, and in their 
style of living. But their incomes, when thus diverted 
from their original mode of distribution, were directed 
into channels far better calculated to lead to the rapid 





development of civilization, The division of employ- 
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ments was greatly increased; and instead of useless 
retaiters being sustainéd™ by the proditice of the soil 
through the course ofa monotonous and uniinproving 
existence, the same produce was indirectly divided 
among useful artisans, who were less under the power 
of the lords, and who-gradually formed a new and inde- 
pendent body in the community, contributing both to 
its prosperity and the progress of its liberties. 

We have described some of the various modes in 
which the commons acquired their privileges, and the 
causes which contributed to hasten this event. When 
constituted, the assembly of the burghers was formed 
of the whole of the inhabitants, and they were called 
to the general meeting by the sound of a bell. The 
suffrage was extended to all the inhabitants, most pro- 
bably because, as they all belonged to the same class, 
their existence as a body was too recent an event to 
permit of the operation of an exclusive spirit. 

In France, in the thirteenth’ century, an important 
change was effected in the constitution of municipal in- 
stitutions. The royal power had hecome more firmly con- 
solidated ; and towns which had obtained their privileges 
by charter from a feudal lord, and were distrustful of 
his fidelity, called in the sovereign to guarantee their 
rights*. Philip Augustus granted letters of safeguard 
to communities dependent upon the barons. Louis 
VIII. laid claim to the immediate sovereignty over all 
chartered towns, to the éxclusion of their original lords, 
if we may believe some writers. Philip the Long esta- 
blished an officer in all large towns to preserve peace 
by an armed police. ‘These-sovereigns did not interfere 
with the charters; and the officer who represented the 
royal interests was elected by the burgesses. The in- 
habitants were bound by oath to stand by each other; 
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and ‘all persons who came to reside within, their walls 
were admitted to the “privileges of cifizenship, even 
though they were actually the property of a neighbour- 
ing lord from whom they had fled. Others, having 
become citizens, went again to dwell in the country ; 
but upon any difference occurring between them and 
their lord, they called upon their community to defend 
them. Philip the Fair, erecting certain municipalities 
in Languedoc, gave to any one who would declare that 
he was aggrieved by the lord or his officers the right of 
being admitted a burgess of the next town, upon pay- 
ment of a certain sum, and the purchase of a tenement 
within the walls oF a certain value. Instead of living 
peaceably under their new freedom, many of the towns 
began to attack their former lords in retaliation of the 
long oppression which they had endured. 

In Italy the sovereign power was so feebly exercised, 
that the cities and towns grew more rapidly into free- 
dom and importance. The government was so loosely 
wielded, that the citizens were-almost compelled to take 
upon themselves the duties of self-government. ‘‘ Those 
same men,” says Sismondi*, “* whont emperors, prelates, 
and nobles considered only as’ freed- serfs, perceived 
that they constituted almost the only public force in 
Ituly. Their self-confidence grew with their power ; 
courage grew with liberty ;” and when it was attempted 
too late to coerce them into obedience, they successfully 
struggled against their oppressors, and burst forth into 
the “energy and activity of republics. The towns of 
France, although invested with many privileges, never 
attained’ independence, being checked in the first place 
by the complete manner in which the feudal system 
prevailed, and then by the weight and ‘supremacy of 
the royal power. , wie 

* * History of the Italian Republics.’ 
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